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First Books of Verse 

way, toiling and moiling all day long and half the night. 
And now he was working his way through the University 
of Chicago, and never for a moment doubting his goal. 

Can there be any connection between that boy and this 
young radio-sailor-poet, between those poems so over-expan- 
sive and these so sharply drawn ? H. M. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE DAY OF VICTORY 

The following letter to the editor seems such a vivid 
picture of the mood of city crowds on that wonderful Mon- 
day, the eleventh of November, that we risk the author's 
wrath by publishing it: 

Oh, why can't I just cry in the streets! I am so small and im- 
potent, and the emotion is so big! — a great, suffocating sweetness! 

There are millions of paper-doves fluttering down from the 
tremendously, hugely happy skyscrapers. 

The sun is in a frenzy to stretch its rays — hot silver — a little 
further than on the usual days. 

New York is born, New York is wedding her people. Here are 
flags for a marriage-dress, here are thousands of paper-doves for 
rice. 

Soon the crowds will forget that they were all poets today. They 
will cover it with the pall of misery in their houses. But we shall 
be here to make them remember. 

This day is pay-day, 
This day is millennium. 
Beauty shall never 
Die into nothingness — 
It is a joy forever! 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Down here you would not see one ugly face. They are all beauti- 
ful. They look at the children in the middle of the street, and 
laugh. 

The people are all doing crazy things; they are all loving, loving, 
loving! 

It's not drunkenness — it's not! Someone is crying — someone is 
crying. The misery is not forgotten but it is being requited, and 
those who cry are thanking God. 

If I were not so mad, so insane with my happiness, with the sense 
of our tremendous power, I'd believe in God — now! E, C. 



A WORD OF PROTEST 

We are in receipt of the following explanation from one 
of the editors of The Chicago Anthology : 

Dear Editors: Referring, for Mr. Blanden and myself, to your 
recent review of The Chicago Anthology, I would remind A. C. H. 
that her two poems contained in our book were selected from copies 
of Poetry furnished by H. M. in A. C. H.'s absence. Since the 
latter, in furnishing us similarly with her own poems, assured us 
they represented some of her best work, we inferred that the same 
judgment applied to those by A. C. H. It would seem unfortunate 
that the worst poem she ever wrote appeared in a magazine of 
which she was and is associate editor. 

It has never been decided whether poets are trustworthy judges 
of their own work. However, practically all our selections were 
made, in the case of living writers, from poems submitted by the 
poets themselves as representing their best work. The greater or 
lesser significance of certain poems is, of course, also a matter of 
individual taste. If A. C. H. will name those "major poets" 
which she implies are unrepresented in our book, we shall be glad 
to hear of them. The unwillingness of Mr. Masters to be included 
was a matter of regret to us. The reasons given were simple and 
frankly commercial. 

If Mr. Jones, in his introduction, adopts a semi-apologetic tone 
anent the "conservative principles of selection," he also defends 
H. M. against the charge of ultra-modernism in her conduct of 
Poetry. If the compilers of The Chicago Anthology confess that 
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